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{Royal Horse and Foot Artillery Barracks, Woolwich.] 


Tae barracks for the Royal Artillery form the most ele- 
gant suite of buildings in Woolwich ; they are situated 
to the north of Woolwich Common, and command an 
uninterrupted prospect of the country to the south of the 
town. The principal front, extending above twelve 
hundred feet, consists of six ranges, connected by four 
buildings thrown a little behind, and by as many covered 
ways or colonnades of the Doric order, surmounted with 
balustrades. The material of the building is a light 
brick, relieved by Portland stone in the lower portions ; 
this is also employed for the elegant portal in the centre 
of the building. “Two cupolas, one containing a clock, 
the other a wind-dial, ornament the summit, and break 
the uniformity of the line. In the eastern wing is a spa- 
cious and elegant chapel containing one thousand sittings, 
in which divine service is regularly performed. The other 
principal parts of the building are the library and reading- 
room, for the use of the officers, supplied with the 
periodicals and daily papers; and the mess-room, sixty 
feet in length and fifty in width. This latter room is 
connected with two others, the drawing and ante rooms, 
which together form a splendid suite of apartments, in 
Vou. VIII. 





which frequent balls and entertainments are given by the 
officers to their friends. 

From the principal entrance an avenue, two hundred 
and twenty yards in length, terminated by a handsome 
gateway at the northern portion of the barracks, divides 
the building into two quadrangles, by the sides of which 
are the stabling and barracks for the horse-artillery ; and 
at the extremity of the east quadrangle is a spacious 
riding-school. The whole establishment is arranged for 
the accommodation of from three thousand to four 
thousand men. 

Passing through the barracks and bearing towards the 
north-east, the gates of the Royal Arsenal will be observed 
but a short distance off. This establishment is composed 
of a number of buildings, which, if not distinguished for 
their outward appearance, will, when the visitor becomes 
acquainted with the interior, be considered more inte- 
resting than perhaps any others in Woolwich. 

Previous to the time of George I. the foundry for 
cannon, which now forms one of the principal depart- 
ments of the Arsenal, and may be said to be the cause of 
its present importance, was situated in —_— fron. 
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which place it was removed in consequence of an accident, 
attended with great loss of life, which happened during 
the casting of some large pieces of ordnance in the manu- 
factory at Moorfields. A large concourse of people had 
assembled to witness the operation, and among them was 
a young Swiss, named Schalch, who, examining the dif- 
ferent parts of the works with great minuteness, found 
that the moulds in which the cannon were to be cast 
were in a damp state, and knowing that the steam gene- 
rated by the heated metal would be so violent as to cause 
an explosion, he immediately communicated the fact, 
with his fears for the consequences, to Colonel Arm- 
strong, the surveyor-general, who instantly perceiving the 
danger, endeavoured to persuade his friends to retire with 
him from the scene of the impending calamity. In this 
he partially succeeded, but many, discrediting the fact 
that the slight dampness observable in the moulds would 
cause such disastrous effects, remained behind. The 
prediction of Schalch was verified. In a few minutes 


after his departure the liquid metal flowing into the 


moulds converted the dampness instantaneously into 
steam, which, unable otherwise to find its escape, burst 
the moulds asunder, threw the heated metal about in all 
directions, and destroyed great part of the building. 
Many persons were killed on the spot, others died soon 
after from the injuries they had received, and scarcely 
any escaped without some wound or bruise more or less 
serious. 

A few days after the accident a notice appeared in the 
public papers requesting Schalch to call at the Ordnance- 
office ‘in the Tower, and suggesting that the interview 
might be advantageous. Schalch found it so; for his 
mechanical abilities having been put to the test in an 
examination he underwent in an interview with Colonel 
Armstrong, he was requested in the name of the govern- 
ment to seek out some eligible site within twelve miles of 
the metropolis to which the manufacture of ordnance 
might be transferred. Having chosen the spot called 
“the Warren” at Woolwich, a foundry was erected 
there, and the young Swiss appointed superintendent, an 
office he continued to hold for sixty years. He died in 
1776, at the advanced age of ninety years, and was buried 
in Woolwich churchyard. 

On entering the gateway the visitor, after obtaining 
permission to view the works (which is readily granted 
at the guard-house, where he will be furnished with a 
ticket admitting him to all the departments), wili find 
the foundry a few steps before him. At the present time 
there is no important work going on at this building, but 
it is provided with every necessary for the most extensive 
ordnance manufacture. It has four air-furnaces, the 
largest of which will melt 325 cwt. of metal. In the 
year 1809, when the establishment was kept in great 
activity, 385 guns were cast here, and in the following 
year 343. The guns are cast solid, and are afterwards 
bored and turned in a separate building. For this purpose 
the gun itself is turned round on its axis while a centre- 
bit is applied to the mouth and gradually advanced to the 
opposite end ; the operation of turning the exterior being 
carried on at the same time. Every gun when completed 
is minutely examined by magnifying-glasses on the out- 
side, and by mirrors in the interior, in order that any 
flaw may be detected: if in this examination no defect 
is found, it is then charged with powder and fired, that it 
may be fully proved. It sometimes happens that the most 
accurate scrutiny is insufficient to detect some minute 
defect, and in that case the only means by which such 
becomes known is by the destruction of the piece when 
fired. This operation is performed on the banks of the 
canal, near the great storehouses, at which place there is 
a large saw-mill, and a curious circular planing-machine, 
which those visitors who are not acquainted with such 
instruments on a grand scale would do well to inspect. 


Near the foundry is the “ Pattern-Room,” a building 
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in which is deposited a pattern or model of every article used 
in the artillery service. The first article which presents 
itself on entering the building is a model of the machinery 
employed in reducing gunpowder to minute particles fit 
for the several purposes to which it is to be applied. The 
powder is made up into cakes of about four inches 
square, which are put into the machine, and are then 
ground into minute grains, varying in size according to 
the dimensions of the ordnance for which it is intended ; 
it being found that large-sized grains are better for can- 
non than the small particles used for musketry, as, from 
the large quantity required, the small-grained powder 
would take a longer time to ignite, in consequence of the 
exclusion of air from the central portion, than the powder 
composed of larger pieces, which allow the air to pass 
between them. Near to this model is a machine in- 
tended to measure the strength of the powder by the 
recoil of the piece which is loaded by it. A certain 
quantity is put into a small cannon hanging from 
an arc, from which also an index is suspended. 
The distance to which the gun is sent in the recoil is 
marked hy the index, which sliding rather tightly in the 
groove of the arc, remains fixed at the point to which 
the gun drives it; for after the discharge, although the 
gun oscillates for some time, the space it traverses 
gradually becomes less, the most extensive being the 
recoil consequent on the discharge. Thus the force of 
the recoil is accurately and permanently registered, and 
by it the strength of the powder is judged. 

In the room to the left of this are specimens of Congreve 
rockets, from a small one of twelve or fourteen inches in 
length to the largest used in the service, above six feet 
long. These formidable weapons have been much used in 
modern warfare, being employed to carry various destructive 
instruments. The cases of the Congreve rockets are made of 
a cylindrical piece of iron, but formed somewhat differently 
at the head, according to the purposes fur which they are 
to be employed. Those called carcass-rockets are armed 
with strong conical heads of iron, pierced with holes, and 
containing a substance as hard and solid as iron itself, 
which, when once. inflamed, is inextinguishable, and 
scatters its burning particles in every direction. Others 
carry shells or case-shot, the firing of which is regulated 
by slow fire attached to the rocket, and which, when they 
explode, commit as much devastation as the shells from 
bombs. 

The Congreve rockets are generally fired from a long 
iron cylinder (exhibited in the same room with the rock- 
ets), which is placed nearly horizontally, and the rockets 
will travel, according to their weight and size, distances of 
from 2000 to 4000 yards. They were first used in the 
attack of Boulogne in 1806, and have since been much 
employed both in field service and sieges, particularly 
at the bombardment of Copenhagen. 

In this department are also exhibited several kinds of 
grape, canister, bar, chain, and other shot ; hand-grenades, 
a beautiful model of the magazine of a ship, another fine 
model of a fire-ship, and, in short, almost every article 
used either in the army or navy for the annoyance or de- 
struction of an enemy. 

Besides these there are models of the fireworks exhibited 
on days of public rejoicing, the most elaborate of which 
is the model of the Temple of Concord, erected in St. 
James’s Park in 1814, with the paintings, including 4 
very beautiful one by Stothard’ (the largest he ever 
painted), which adorned the original structure. 

Connected with the Pattern-Room is the Laboratory, 
in which the cartridges, rockets, fireworks, and other arti- 
cles of chemical construction used in the service, are 
prepared. 

Leaving this building, and proceeding to the north, 
the extensive range of storehouses of the royal artillery 
is approached. In these repositories there are generally 
kept complete outfittings for 10,000 horses: this is the 
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number at present in the building ; but a short time 
since there were suflicient articles for 20,000 cavalry. 
These articles include saddles (arranged in heaps on the 
sides of a room nearly 300 feet long), horses’ bits (hang- 
ing from the ceiling, where they sparkle like the glitter- 
ing stalactites of a grotto), pistols, swords, horse-shoes, 
whips, &c. &c. From the upper part of these warehouses 
the whole area of the arsenal may be seen, together with 
the immense tiers of cannon in the field immediately 
below, where there are no less than 24,000 pieces of 
ordnance, of which nearly 3000 are of gun-metal, the 
remainder being of iron. These are arranged in pieces 
of 202 different sizes. In other parts of the arsenal 
there are nearly three millions of cannon-balls and 
bomb-shells, painted and arranged in pyramidal groups. 


(To be continued.) 


PROGRESS OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 
[From the ‘ Companion to the British Almanack for 1839.’] 


TueEre are periods in the history of man during which the 
arts of social life appear to make little if any progress; 
when society, contented with its former achievements, 
seems to think only how best and most quietly to enjoy the 
benefits of previous discoveries and inventions. There are, 
on the other hand, seasons in which one invention and im- 
provement prepares the way for another, and discoveries in 
art and science succeed each other with a rapidity the most 
exciting and surprising. Such a season as this it is the 
eood fortune of the existing generation to experience. That 
which excited our wonder yesterday gives place to the 
greater wonder of to-day, which, in its turn, is doomed to 
be eclipsed by some undreamed-of invention to-morrow. 
Under this aspect every year as it passes adds that to the 
sum of our possessions and the magnitude of our hopes, 
which gives an air of insignificance to the achievements of 
preceding years ; and while in former times it was a charac- 
teristic of wisdom and prudence to be slow in accepting the 
actual discoveries of science, it would now be deemed impru- 
dentand unwise to doubt even her promises. Nothing has so 
much contributed to bring about this state of things as the 
incessant improvements of the steam-engine and its adap- 
tation to new purposes and to processes which owe their 
practical development wholly to this modern giant. 
Among those purposes by far the most important to the 
peaceful and social progress of the world which has yet 
been attained is the art of locomotion, which, although its 
beneficent influence is most apparent in the western por- 
tion of Europe, and especially within the limits of our own 
country, has given and is giving an impulse to society 
which is felt in the remotest corners of the habitable 
globe. 

In the ‘ Companion for 1838’ some tables were inserted 
which comprised materials for the history of steam-naviga- 
tion in this country from the moment of its first adoption 
to the end of 1836. At the close of the remarks by which 
those tables were accompanied, notice was taken of pre- 
parations on a gigantic scale, then in a state of great for- 
wardness, for putting to the test of experiment an under- 
taking, the accomplishment of which had been the subject 
of much controversy among the best-informed men. 
Steam-ships of large burthen, and provided with engines of 
greater power than any before constructed for the purpose 
of navigation, were then in progress towards completion ; 
and public attention was forcibly drawn to the inquiry 
whether in the present state of our knowledge such vessels 
could be profitably engaged in transatlantic voyages. That 
experiment has since been made and repeated with the 
most triumphant success. The voyages between this 
country and New York of the “ Sirius,” the “ Great 
Western,” and the “ Royal William,” have been performed 
since the spring of 1838, free from the intervention of a 
single obstacle or accident; and transatlantic steam- 
Voyages may now be said to be as easy of accomplishment 
by means of ships of adequate size and power as the pas- 
saze between London and Margate. The“ Sirius” and 
“ Great Western ” arrived back from their first voyages on 
the 19th and the 22nd of May, and their success has not 
ouly afforded encouragement to other adventurers in the 
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ing in yet more distant undertakings, the successful issue 
of which seems to excite far less doubt than hung over the 
experiment of the American voyage when last year we 
noticed the preparations in progress. 

The effects, political, social, and moral, of this practical 
approximation of the Old and the New Worlds, it is not 
possible to trace or to foresee. There is much wisdom in 
the remark lately made in one of our daily journals, that 
between two countries which have for any long time main- 
tained a regular and frequent communication by means of 
steam-packets it would be morally impossible that war 
should arise. By such facility and certainty of intercourse 
connexions are formed, multiplied, and extended to a de- 
gree which must soon embrace the largest proportion of the 
most active and therefore the most influential inhabitants 
of both countries, and engage them by the strongest of 
human motives to prevent a rupture. If this remark has a 
true foundation as regards any two countries, it must as- 
suredly be true when applied to England and the United 
States of America. The half-century which has elapsed 
since the separation of the plantations from the mother 
country has witnessed the removal from this life of all who 
could have taken an active part in the struggle which pre- 
ceded that untoward event, but has not sufficed to cancel 
the remembrance of our common origin, nor to efface the 
feelings of pride which on either side attend upon the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the other. Where is the English- 





man who does not rejoice at the successive proofs which 
America continually gives that she remembers and does 
honour to her origin? and where is the American who does 
not look to England as to the land of his fathers, whose 
heart does not glow at the remembrance of her glories, or 
who would not tread her shores with a feeling of reverence 
that no other scenes could call up?. Was it only the ex- 
citement of curiosity that, when the “ Sirius” and “ Great 
Western” entered the harbour of New York, drew the 
whole population of the city forth to greet them with such 
heart-stirring acclamations? Would the same enthusiasm 
have marked the accomplishment of the experiment if it 
had been made under any other flag than that to which 
their fathers bore a willing allegiance? Nor have our 
American friends been slow to profit by the means thus 
offered for giving an impulse to the intercourse between our 
countries. Many have already been tempted by the cele- 
rity and certainty of the voyage to visit the old country who 
might otherwise have contentedly continued at home ; and 
it is now no idle speculation to foretel that thousands among 
the men of intelligence in England and America will re- 
spectively be led to spend on the other side of the Atlantic 
that season of recreation from the toils of commercial or 
professional pursuits which they have been hitherto con- 
tented to pass nearer to their homes. The ties of a common 
origin and a common language, joined to the attractions of 
habits, customs, and feelings, bearing closer resemblance 
than those of any other countries, may give a force to this 
consideration as regards England and America greater 
perhaps than can be applied to it in general, but the dif- 
ference is one of degree only, while it is the inevitable ten- 
dency of more intimate communication to break down the 
barriers raised by ignorance and prejudice, to bring about 
the conviction that many things are disapproved only be- 
cause they have been misunderstood, and that the points 
of resemblance between the citizens of different countries— 
especially those of them which belong to the moral quali- 
ties of our nature—are far greater in number and more 
important in their character than any points of dif- 
ference that can be presented. Even as regards those 
points of difference, the man who travels with his powers of 
observation awakened will in most cases be led to acknow- 
ledge that they are well adapted to the circumstances of 
the places in which they occur, and that to exchange them 
for the customs of his own country might not in general be 
productive of greater happiness. It might not be difficult 
to show that in some respects difference of customs may 
tend to the increase of the general prosperity. It is only 
when such differences are suffered to influence our minds 
so as to engender unkindly feelings that they can be hurt- 
ful to us; and it will be found impossible long to entertain 
such feelings when we shall have enjoyed the opportunity 
of seeing how much there is of kindliness and virtue to be 
found among every people, however much we may at first 
have been repelled by habits that appeared grotesque, 





same track, but has already proved the signal for embark- 


customs that might be thought revolting. 
N2 
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PROGRESS OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATING MANUSCRIPTS. 


[Continued from No, 442.) 


AVING now arrived at 
the twelfth century, our 
progress will be more 
rapid, since the produc- 
tions of the English illu- 
minators of the two suc- 
ceeding centuries do not 
exhibit so great a change 
in style and execution as 
to make it necessary to 
bestow more than a cur- 
sory notice on a few of 
the most important. The 
desire of possessing manuscripts rich in gold and 
colours, and adorned with all the resources of the illumi- 





nator’s skill, appears to have greatly declined in England 
during the period on which we are now about to enter, 
and the specimens now extant of the productions of that 
age are consequently few and unimportant, compared 
with the multitude which issued from the monasteries, 
&c., of the ninth and tenth centuries. In France, 
however, much of the taste for this department of art, 
which had been introduced into that country from Eng- 
land and Ireland by Charlemagne, and especially b 
Charles the Bald, was still preserved ; and it is to French 
art that we are principally indebted for the illuminated 
MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries that now 
adorn our libraries and museums. 

Of the few specimens now extant of English art of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we may instance a 














[The first Vision of Henry I.] 


very interesting MS. in the library of Corpus Christi | there the king sawe thre wondre syghtes. Fyrste, he saw 


College, at Oxford, of one of our early historians, Flo- 
rence of Worcester, written about the year 1150, and 
containing drawings representing certain visions said 
to have appeared to Henry I. during his abode in Nor- 
mandy in 1130. These “ visions ” are not noticed in any 
other MS. of the above historian, but the following 
abridged account from Trevisa’s version of Higden’s 
* Polychronicon ’ was published in Caxton’s edition of 
1482. “ Mold, the emperyce, was soone forsake of her 
husband Geffroy, and wente to her fader into Normandy ; 








| 


in his sleepe many clerkes assayle him with toles, and 
axe of hym dette. Efte he sawe a route of men of armes 
that wold rise on hym with all maner wepen ; the thyrde 
tyme he sawe a grete company of prelates menace him 
with theyr croyses. And at every time the king start up 
of his bed and caught his swerde and cryed help, as 
though he wold slee some men, but he might no man 
finde.” Dibdin has engraved one of the visions de- 
lineated in this manuscript, and our present wood-cuts § 
represent two other of these visions. 




















[The second Vision of Henry I.] 
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The figures in these drawings are designed with more 
taste than the illuminations of the period in which they 
were executed usually display. “The colouring,” says 
Dibdin, “ except that the background is pretty strong, is 
nearly confined to the outlines, which are brown, red, or 
green, with sometimes a slight wash near them by way of 
helping the folds.” ; 

A considerable improvement on these specimens will 
be observed in some drawings which adorn a manu- 
script of the thirteenth century, in the British Mu- 
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seum, containing a Calendar, a Psalter, and Canticles from 
the Old and New Testaments. It is a large folio, of 122 
leaves of parchment, having at the commencement thirty- 
eight large drawings illustrative of Scripture history, 
drawn with much care and superior taste, but with heavy 
colours similar to oil colours. In the drawing from 
which the annexed wood-cut is taken an angel is repre- 
sented, on the one side giving a spade to Adam and a 
distaff to Eve; and on the other side the use of the in- 
struments is exhibited. 





—. 
= 
= ®) 


| (** When Adam delv’d, and Eve span.’"—From Cott. MS. Nero, C. iv.] 


The figures are generally of about three inches high, 
but some are six or eight, and even (as in the drawing 
numbered 15 in the volume) as much as twelve inches in 
height. This drawing (No. 15) is particularly deserving of 
notice for the excellence with which the figures are deline- 
ated, the faces of the angels, especially, strongly resembling 
some of the better specimens of art which distinguished the 
Italian school of the latter part of the thirteenth century, and 
of which we shall shortly have occasion to speak. It is to 





be regretted that the colours of many of these drawings 
have been injured by damp, carelessness, and other causes. 

One of the most beautiful and interesting illuminated 
manuscripts of the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
or commencement of the fourteenth, is a Psalter in the 
| British Museum (Reg. 2, B. vii.), from which we select 
| the following wood-cut, not as the most splendid speci- 
men in the book, but as exhibiting the general character 
of the drawings it contains. 





[Reconciliation of Becket with Henry 11.—Reg. 2, B. vii.] 


It is an 8vo. volume, measuring about ten inches by 
seven, and contains on the whole 320 leaves of vellum. 
The first sixty-five leaves are occupied with drawings il- 
lustrative of the histories of the Old Testament, in outlines 
of ink slightly tinted with water-colours, chiefly green 
and purple. Then follow several pictures of saints, 


drawn by the same hand, but heavily coloured, in a totall 
different manner to the preceding, and enriched with gold. 
The effect however is not so agreeable as im the lighter 
drawings, nor is the accuracy of the outline well preserved. 
These are followed by a Calendar elegantly written; to 
which succeeds the Psalter, forming the larger portion of 





OH 


the volume. This occupies 234 folios, illustrated by some 
rich and elaborately coloured illuminations ; and on the 
lower margin, with a multitude of drawings of a light 
and elegant character, similar to those which adorn the 
commencement of the volume. Many of these represent 
the popular manners of the age in which they were 
drawn, as the games, sports, &c., of the people ; and many 
are of an historical, satirical, and ludicrous character. 
The one we have copied (from a series illustrating the 
life of Thomas & Becket) represents the archbishop and 
the king joining hands in token of reconciliation, but the 
draftsman has shown the reluctance of the parties in 
their advances by their position. The volume is sup- 
posed to have been written and illuminated in England 
at the latter part of the reign of Edward I., the close 
of the thirteenth century. 
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MS. is an inscription to the effect that-Baldwin Smith, 
having obtained the book from some persons who were 
about to take it abroad, presented it to Queen Mary, 
in October, 1553, the first year of her reign. The 
embroidered cover in which it now appears, ornamented 
with a large flower in gold and coloured silks, has 
been said to be the work of the queen herself, in 
whose time it was not an uncommon practice for ladies 
of rank to work covers for their books. 

Of French art of the commencement of the fourteenth 
century the Royal Library at the British Museum possesses 
some very excellent examples. The following wood-cut 
is from a French MS., being the ‘ Life of St. Grael,’ 
of a large folio size, of 161 leaves, written in treble 
columns, and illustrated by a multitude of small 
drawings of about two or three inches square, richly 








adorned with gold backgrounds. The contents are 
thus described in a partly defaced inscription by a con- 
temporary English writer, which appears on the first leaf. 
“ The begynninge of y® first boke of Saint Graal en- 
dureth to y® ende off y® 88th lefe.... And after y' y® 
boke of y® stranger and Launcelot.... And after y* 
ye Mort d’Arthur, whereof y* begynninge ys yn yie same 

oke.... C’est livre est u moy Richard R....” Each 
of the three books here mentioned is adorned at the com- 
mencement with a border, elaborately and splendidly 
executed, from one of which, at fol. 140, the above illus- 
tration of a “ Just 4 plaisance ” is extracted. 

Another very interesting MS., of the same period as the 
last (of the thirteenth or fourteenth century), is a large 
folio, in the British Museum, of 443 leaves of vellum, writ- 
ten in double columns, entitled ‘ Les Gestes des Roys de 
France.’ It details in French prose the transactions, ac- 








French kings from Pharamond to the death of St. Louis in 
1270. At the commencement, in a different hand, is a list of 
the French kings continued to the time of Charles V. 
This volume is completely filled with illuminated draw- 
ings illustrative of the events recorded in the narrative; 
they are larger than in the preceding MS., but of a simi- 
lar style, though better executed, especially at the com- 
mencement, where the illuminator had not become careless, 
as at the end of the volume. On the last leaf there is 
written, in the Duke of Gloucester’s own hand, ‘ C’est livre 
est a moy Homfrey Duc de Gloucestre du don des exe- 
cuteurs de St de Fauchere.’ 

The following wood-cut is from the illumination at the 
commencement of the Ist chapter of the ‘ Life of Louis 
the Great,’ which recites “ how the prelate and the barons 
assembled at Orleans to crown the king. And how messen- 
gers arrived from the church of Rheims to object to the 


cording tothe ‘ Chronicles of St. Denis,’ of the different! ceremony ; ‘ mais ce fu trop tart.’” 


SOLA LAL 


[Coronation of Louis le Gros.—From MS. Reg.] 


The king, clad in a blue mantle with fleurs du lis of 
gold, is seated in the centre, surrounded by the barons and 
clergy, who have just crowned him ; while the messengers 


| 


who appear on the left, just arrived, are tuid that “ they 
are too late.” 





ENGLISH HISTORICAL BALLADS. 


No. I.—Bixrn or Sy. George: Str. GkorGE AND THE 
Dracon. 
** That piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night.” 

SuAKSPERE, 
To Bishop Percy in the south, and Sir Walter Scott in 
the north, we owe the recovery, as well as restoration, of 
some of our finest historical ballads: strains alike wel- 





| come to the rude and the polished, and not dear alone, as 


Warton avers, to savage virtue, and tolerated only before 
civil policy had humanized our ancestors. They won 
the admiration of the chivalrous Sidney, and the praise of 
the classic Addison; they moved the gentlest hearts and 
the strongest minds, and though rough and often unmelo- 
dious, shared the public love with the polished compesi- 
tions of our noblest poets. Of their influence we had lately 
a proof; we were in the company of one of the ablest 
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judges and accomplished scholars of the English bench, 
when he quoted ‘ Kinmont Willie’ and ‘ Chevy Chace,’ 
and acknowledged the pleasure which he took in such 
compositions. He had made, he said, a sort of pilgrimage 
when young, accompanied by a brother-labourer in the 
law, and now, like himself, a noble lord, to some of the 
scenes celebrated in our popular ballads, and felt an in- 
creasing relish in those antique strains when uttered 
among the hills and glens and old towers of the northern 
border. We felt the force of this remark, and resolved 
to conduct in fancy all those who could not travel in 
reality over the green hills, through the haunted glens, 
among the clear streams and ruined towers which are 
famous in ballad verse, giving life at the same time and 
beauty to our own remarks by quoting choice snatches 
of the finest of our historical strains. 

We will begin at the beginning: in the ballads of 
‘The Birth of St. George,’ and ‘ St. George and the 
Dragon,’ we read in brief the history of the patron of 
arms, of chivalry, and the Garter ; a knight whom Camp- 
bell irreverently calls a swindler and a cut-throat; but 
then the poet took the saint for a native of Cilicia, 
whereas he was born in Coventry, if there be truth in 
ballad and legend. Those who desire to see a popular 
representation of one of his greatest deeds, need only walk 
to the nearest village, where they will find the fiery knight 
on a fiery steed, thrusting his spear down the throat of a 
fiery dragon, underneath which is quaintly written “ En- 
tertainment for Man and Horse!” or those who wish to 
see the deed more brightly emblazoned, will find pendant 
in gold and jewels, from-the collar of British Majesty, a 
Christian hero in spiritual armour, vanquishing that 
old Dragon the Devil. We might further insist on the 
popularity of our patron saint by referring to history, and 
enumerating the times that heroes invoked his help, and 
kings swore by his name, when a great deed was to be 
dared or a field in France stricken ; but it is superfluous. 


“ Listen, my lords,” says the minstrel, “for I sing the 
wondrous birth of St. George, who rid the earth of mon- 


sters in honeur of the Christian faith.” We cannot how- 
ever afford room for the poetic fancies of the author, who, 
it must be owned, is rather affluent in words; but content 
ourselves with saying, in humbler style, that the father of 
St. George was Lord Albert of Coventry, and his mother 
a lady as pious as she was beautiful. Now it happened 
that the lady dreamed a fearful dream: she thought she 
had conceived a dragon, and was so troubled that she 
shed tears night and day: she lost her rest: she lost 
her gaiety and her good looks, and at last she informed 
her husband. “ Be comforted,” he said, “ I know who 
will tell me the meaning of this frightful dream ;” and 
mounting his horse, he rode through “ lonely shades and 
thickets rough,” to the dwelling of a noted sorceress. 
This weird lady had a wild abode. 
“ Beneath a pendant craggy cliff, 
All vaulted like a grave, 
And opening in the solid rock, 
He found the enchanted cave. 
An iron gate closed up the mouth, 
All hideous and forlorn, 
Where, fastened by a silver chain, 
There hung a brazen horn.” 


Lord Albert signed the sign of the cross, prayed a brief 
prayer,and blew the horn so loud that all the rocks rung. 
The sorceress did not appear, but at each blast of the 
horn a deep and hollow sound replied from the cavern ; 
at last it took the shape of words. 

“ Sir knight, thy lady bears a son, 
Who, like a dragon bright, 
Shall prove most dreadful to his foes, 
And terrible in fight. 
His name, advanced in future times, 
On banners shall be worn; 
But lo! thy lady’s life must pass, 





Before he can be born,” 
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When he heard this Lord Albert was overcome with 
grief: he sat for along while; then turned his bridle 
homewards, and rode slow and sorrowing through the 
gloomy woods till he reached his own castle. All was 
dark and silent, and the gates were hung with black; 
his servants seemed unwilling to speak; at last he was 
told, that as soon as he had departed his lady was taken 
in labour ; and on consulting a skilful leach, was informed 
that both mother and babe could not be saved ; to which 
she replied, “ Save the babe, and commend me to my 
lord,” and expired, but not before she had brought forth 
ason. Lord Albert beat his breast and tore his hair, and 
then said, “ Let me see the boy who cost my dear lady her 
life.’ The menials answered with tears and with 
trembling— 

“ Fair as the sweetest flower of spring, 
Such was his infant mien; 
And on his little body stampt 
Three wondrous marks were seen. 


* A blood-red cross was on his arm, 
A dragon on his breast, 
And a broad garter, all of gold, 
Was round his leg exprest. 


Attention was shown to him, too, worthy of his beauty : 
three careful nurses were provided ; one to give him suck, 
one to give him food, and one to lull him to sleep. 

“ But lo! all in the dead of night 
We heard a fearful sound; 


Loud thunder clapt, the castle shook, 
And lightning flashed around. 

Dead with affright at first we lay, 
But rousing up anon, 

We ran to see our little lord— 
Our little lord was gone. 

But how, or where, we could not tell, 
For lying on the ground, 

In deep and magic slumbers laid, 
The nurses three were found.” 


On this Lord Albert fell into a swoon and lay long 
lifeless: he recovered only to a deeper sense of his mis- 
fortunes: he put on a palmer’s gown, wandered into 
distant lands “ till his locks were white as wool and _ his 
beard like the down of the thistle ;” nor was he aware, 
when he died, that the sorceress whom he consulted had 
stolen his son, and trained him up to the use of arms and 
to deeds of chivalry. The next ballad, * St. George and 
the Dragon,’ shows how well that scarcely Christian 
dame had acquitted herself in a task generally left to the 
rougher sex. “ Let others sing,” says our ballad-maker, 
“ of the deeds of Hector and the grief of Helen; I will 
sing the deeds of St. George, an English knight, who 
slew many Saracens and many giants in honour of Christ- 
ianity, and at last found himself in the land of Egypt, and 
at an interesting moment. 

«* For as the story plain doth tell, 
Within that country there did rest 
A dreadful dragon, fierce and fell, 
Whereby they were full sore opprest ; 
Who by his poisonous breath each day 
Did many of the city slay.” 


Now this Egyptian Dragon had a taste of itsown: men 
it swallowed by the dozen ; but it loved most to try its 
teeth on the softer sex, and at last grew so dainty of sto- 
mach, that it would touch no other food. When the wise 
men of Egypt saw this, they went in a body to the mon- 
ster, told him he would soon depopulate the land if he 
ate ladies at that rate, and proposed to compound the 
matter by allowing him a virgin per day: the Dragon for 
once was reasonable, and proceeded to take his tithe daily 
and duly. When St. George reached Egypt, the Dragon 
had eaten up all its virgins, save the king’s only daughter 
Sabra, and she was stripped and tied to a stake, awaiting 
the coming of the devourer, She heard the prancing of a 
horse, and beheld the fated knight, who stopped and in- 
quired what this sad sight meant, 
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“ Fot seeing there a lady bright 
So rudely tied unto a stake, 
As well became a valiant knight, 
. He straight to her his way did take. 
Tell me, sweet maiden, then, quoth he, 
What caitiff thus abuseth thee ? 
And lo! by Christ his cross I vow, 
Which here is figured on my breast, 
I will revenge it on his brow, 
And break my lance upon his chest : 
And speaking thus whereas he stood, 
The dragon issued from the wood.” 


“There is the fiend!” exclaimed the princess, pointing 
to the approaching Dragon, “ who will soon make an end 
of me.” The dragon was a fiery one: his breath was 
literally flame ; his teeth were large and sharp ; his claws 
as keen as sickles; and his tail could whisk a hundred 
men to the ground. 

« St. George, on looking round about, 
The fiery dragon soon espied, 

And like a knight of courage stout, 
Against him he did fiercely ride ; 
And with such blows he did him greet, 

He fell beneath his horse’s feet. 
For, with his lance that was so strong, 
As he came gaping in his face, 
In at his mouth he thrust along, 
For he could pierce no other place ; 
And thus within that lady’s view 
This mighty dragon straight he slew.” 

To slay a Dragon, save a princess, and deliver a king- 
dom, were deeds that could only be repaid by ingratitude. 
The knight was young and handsome ; the Princess Sabra 
could not look without tenderness on one who had thus 
preserved her ; so they fell in love with each other, had 
interviews the sweeter from being stolen, and made vows 
which were not the less binding though there were no 
witnesses. A king of Morocco happened one day to 
overhear the lovers vowing eternal fidelity as they walked 
in the royal orchard: he told the king; his majesty rose 
in wrath, and resolved to take personal vengeance ; but 
on reflection that the arm which slew the Dragon was 
strong, he took to his Be ors: wiles, and so dealt with 
the hero that he departed on a pretended mission to Per- 
sia, carrying letters of instruction to the Sophy to slay 
him as soon as he reached the court. On his way to 
Bagdad the Christian champion zealously destroyed all 
Pagan idols : when overpowered and thrown into a dun- 
geon, he dug his way out, and, though half dead with 
hunger, slew three warriors who were sent to retake him, 
then mounted one of the Sophy’s best horses, and turned 
his bridle towards Europe. ; 

“ Towards Christendom he made his flight, 
But met a giant by the way, 
With whom in combat he did fight 
Most valiantly a summer's day ; 
Who yet, for all his club of steel, 
Was forced the sting of death to feel. 
Back o’er the seas with many bands 
Of warlike soldiers soon he past, 
Vowing upon those heathen lands 
To work revenge; which at the last, 
Ere thrice three years were gone and spent, 
He wrought unto his heart’s content.” 

He ravaged Persia, subdued but spared Egypt, slew 
the tell-tale king of Morocco, and, remembering his vows 
to the Princess Sabra, resolved to carry her to England 
and make her his wife. On his way home through a 
wild forest he began to wish for some satisfactory proof 
of the purity of the princess ; but seeing that she was 
faint and hungry, he went into the wood to kill a deer, 
leaving her under the protection of a single eunuch. On 
his return he was alarmed to see two enormous lions, who, 
after snapping up the eunuch, had laid themselves down 
at Sabra’s feet, as if in defiance of all who dared to doubt 
she wasa maid. Though they respected the princess, 
they licked their lips when they beheld her lover, and 
attacked him as furiously as if they had not just before 
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pacified their stomachs with an entire eunuch. But the 
Saint had no desire to die in a place where there was 
little chance of Christian burial: he encountered them 
boldly. 
“ Their rage did him no whit dismay, 
Who, like a stout and valiant knight, 
Did both the hungry lions sla 
Within the lady Sabra’s sight, 
Who all this while, sad and demure, 
There stood most like a virgin pure. 
Now when St. George did surely know 
This lady was a virgin true, 
His heart was glad that erst was wo, 
And all his love did soon renew : 
He set her on a palfrey steed, 
And towards England came with speed.” 


There he married this Egyptian beauty, and hanging his 
pennon from the walls of his castle of Coventry, pro- 
claimed himself the patron of the brave, the pious, and 
the chaste, and lived to see his name a motto for his 
country’s flag, and her watchword on the field of honour— 


“St. George for England!” 
(To be continued.} 


Intelligence of Animails.—In the forests of Tartary and 
of South America, where the wild horse is gregarious, there 
ere herds of 500 or 600, which, being ill prepared for fight- 
ing, or indeed for any resistance, and knowing that their 
safety is in flight, when they sleep, appoint one in rotation 
who acts as sentinel, while the rest are asleep. Ifa man 
approaches, the sentinel walks towards him as if to recon- 
noitre or see whether he may be deterred from coming near; 
if the man continues, he neighs aloud and in a peculiar 
tone, which rouses the herd and all gallop away, the sentinel 
bringing up the rear. Nothing can be more judicious or 
rational than this arrangement, Simple as it is. So a horse, 
belonging to a smuggler at Dover, used to be Jaden with 
run spirits and sent on the road unattended to reach the 
rendezvous. When he descried a soldier he would jump off 
the highway and hide himself in a ditch, and when dis- 
covered would fight for his load. The cunning of foxes is 

roverbial; but I know not if it was ever more remarkably 
Soplayed than in the Duke of Beaufort’s country ; where 
Reynard, being hard pressed, disappeared suddenly, and 
was, after strict search, found immersed in a water-pool up 
to the very snout, by which he held a willow-bough hang- 
ne over the pond. The cunning of a dog, which Serjeant 

ilde tells me of, as known to him, is at least equal. He 
used to be tied up as a precaution againt hunting sheep. 
At night he slipped his head out of the collar, and return- 
ing before dawn put on the collar again, in order to conceal 
his nocturnal excursion. Nobody has more familiarity 
with various animals (besides his great knowledge of his 
own species) than my excellent, learned, and ingenious 
friend, the Serjeant ; and he $s many curious ones 
himself. His anecdote of a drover’s dog is striking, as he 
gave it me, when we happened, near this place, to meet a 
drove. The man had brought 17 out of 20 oxen froma 
field, leaving the remaining three there mixed with another 
herd. - He then said to the dog, “‘ Go, fetch them ;” and he 
went and singled out those very three. The Serjeant’s 
brother, however, a highly respectable man, lately Sheriff 
of London, has a dog that distinguishes Saturday night, 
from the practice of tying him up for the Sunday, which 
he dislikes. He will escape on Saturday night and return 
on Monday morning. The Serjeant himself had a gander 
which was at a distance from the goose, and hearing her 
make an extraordinary noise, ran back and put his head 
into the cage—then brought back all the goslings one by 
one and put them into it with the mother, whose separation 
from her brood had occasioned her clamour. e then 
returned to the place whence her cries had called him. I 
must however add, that I often have conversed with Scotch 
shepherds coming up from the Border country to our great 
fairs, and have found them deny many of the stories of the 
miraculous feats of sheep-dogs. Alfred Montgomery and 
I, the other day, cross- questioned a Roxburghshire shepherd 
with this result.—On Instinct — Dissertations on Subjects 
of Science connected with Natural Theology, by Henry 
Lord Brougham. 
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